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THE MONTH. 





AT THE END of this number, we publish an ex- 
cerpt from a speech which General Harrison made 
the 19th of last month. It shows that he is fully 
aware of the necessity of lifting the penal and benev- 
olent institutions of Indiana above the evils of the 
spoils system. His election to the Presidency, of 
course, could have no direct influence upon this 
most desirable attempt; but his words are valuable 
as evidence that he is alive to need of reform in 
his own State, and understands the only method of 
making it permanent. 

Tue Boston Post lately came out with a strong 
plea for holding the President to be an uncompromis- 
ing civil service reformer. As it is our duty to fol- 
low from day to day the facts relevant to this sub- 
ject, it is a matter of course for us to find nothing 
new in this article. It puts strongly, however, the 
facts that the President has faithfully applied the 
existing reform laws, that he has expanded their 








scope, and supported the commissioners in increas- 
ing their efficacy. It leaves out the fact, or rather 
tries to justify it, that he has made almost a clean 
sweep in the unclassified service. We give else- 
where excerpts from the article showing how faith- 
fully the laws have been applied in Washington, and 
another relating to perfection of detail. 


Two CIviL service cases were decided the 31st 
of July in the New York Supreme Court. The 
first (S. S. Rogers v. Common Council of Buffalo) 
enjoins the common council of that city from pay- 
ing the street and health inspector of the city for 
services alleged to have been rendered by him as 


temporary appointee of the street’-commissioner. ~~ 


The appointment was made temporary for the evi- 
dent purpose of avoiding the necessity of complying 
with the provisions of the Civil Service Law. But 
the court has decided that the appointment was ille- 
gal, and the injunction against payment should con- 
tinue until final hearing and decision. 


THE SECOND case (Wortman v. Summers ef a/,, Al- 
dermen) was decided upon a point of such a special 
nature that it does not appear to be of value except 
in the remarks of the judge. A veteran was cer- 
tified to by the street commissioner for a health and 
street commissioner, and was reported to the com- 
mon council for confirmation. The council refused 
to confirm him, and a mandamus was applied for in 
his behalf to compel confirmation. The judge de- 
cided that a radical defect in the petition — namely, 
a failure to state that the applicant was an honorably 
discharged soldier of the Rebellion —would pre- 
vent his granting the mandamus; but, in the course 
of his opinion, the judge said that the soldiers’ pref- 
erence acts of New York were not contrary to the 
section of the State constitution which declares “no 
oath, declaration, or other test shall be required as 
a qualification for any office or public trust than that 
contained in this section of the constitution.” The 
constitution does not prohibit these veterans’ prefer- 
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ence acts. “Neither does it deprive the legislative 
department of the power of prescribing such qualifi- 
cations for public offices as will secure intelligent 
and competent discharge of their duties.” 


IN ANOTHER column will be found a letter from 
Mr. Charles W. Clifford, resigning his office as a civil 
service commissioner of this State. Mr. Clifford has 
been a very valuable member of a most excellent 
commission, and we regret that he should withdraw 
from the work for which he has proved himself so 
competent. But we regard it distinctly as a cause 
for congratulation that, desiring to enter into polit- 
ical work, he frankly says so and resigns, instead of 
endeavoring to combine an administration of the 
merit system with an active exercise of political feel- 
ing, as has been the case with an important member 
of another commission. The Massachusetts com- 
mission has stood second to none in its service to 
the cause of civil service reform, its whole course 
having been characterized thus far by a thorough 
conformity to the spirit of the reform and an abso- 
lute freedom from political bias, as well as by admi- 
rable judgment and careful study in working out 
the details of the new system. The appointment 
of Mr. Arthur Lord, which is also referred to else- 
where, is an excellent one. He may confidently be 
expected to maintain the high standard of his pred- 
ecessor. 

WE HAVE two complaints before us of the results 
of the existing civil service rules under the national 
government. The first is from a veteran of the Civil 
War, who served from 1861 until he was discharged 
for wounds received. He applied for the position of 
letter carrier, and was informed that the result of his 
examination was “first-class,” “creditable in every 
respect.” But, as he was forty-two years of age, and 
thus beyond the age limit of forty, he could not be 
given a position. He says this practically shuts out 
veterans from the mail service; and, as the war ended 
twenty-three years ago, he is probably right (for all 
other than exceptional cases). The difficulty which 
we find is giving him the true reply without making 
him feel indignant. The real answer is this: The 
mail service needs young and active men. Every 
set of statistics ever kept will show that it is rare to 
find such above the age of forty. It would therefore 
be a manifest business mistake to go to the expense 
of examining those above that age, when it is per- 
fectly clear that very few of them will be found phys- 
ically competent to fill the place of mail carrier, and 
it is a manifest wrong to run government on other 
than business principles. For other positions not 
requiring high physical standing, our veteran still 
has his preference; and, as his examinations for the 
position from which his age barred him showed such 


excellent result, he should have good hope of obtain- 
ing another position which no doubt will be much 
better suited to a person who has just passed the 
prime of life, and still bears the scars of war. 
We might further remark that a man who entered 
the war did not form a contract with the succeeding 


generations of his country that he should have any 
office he chose to apply for, whether his physical or 
mental capacity were fitted for it or not. But the 
people of the United States, grateful to veterans, 
gave them certain exemptions from the ordinary 
principle that all free men should have an equal 
chance for appointments. They made direct gifts 
of their plain, ordinary rights to veterans; and 
when a horse is given, although it is usual enough 
to have resulted in a proverb, it is not graceful to 


complain that the horse is not accompanied by a 
bridle. 


THE SECOND complaint is exactly the opposite of 
the first. It is a public one, made in the columns 
of the Boston Post. It states that there were about 
fifteen hundred applicants for examinations to take 
place in the Boston post-office August 7, about one- 
half of whom applied for carriers’ positions, although 
there are in all, including carriers’, clerks’, and por- 
ters’ positions, only about fifty-eight places to be 
filled. The eligible list already contains more than 
enough names to meet this requirement. The com- 
plaint is that nearly all the applicants would waste 
their time, and the waste of time to the examiners is 
something exceedingly heavy. Want of accommo- 
dations would necessitate holding at least two exami- 
nations ; and to mark the examination papers means 
extra and even Sunday work without compensa- 
tion. Suppose these examiners were required to set 


papers for veterans over forty years of age, not more 
than the smallest percentage of whom could possi- 
bly fulfil the necessary physical requirements! The 
truth is, the door is already open wide enough to 
applicants. It would look as though it would be 
better not to hold examinations until the eligible list 
were exhausted, and perhaps to allow the eligibles to 
remain longer than a year on the list, as at present 
the rule provides. These, however, are mere sug- 
gestions made on the evidence of a single reported 
case. 





EXPRESSION AWAITED. 


Independent voters are awaiting with especial interest 
General Harrison’s letter accepting his nomination for 
the Presidency. They wish for a public expression of 
his views upon civil service reform. Mr. Cleveland’s 
views have been so thoroughly expressed by his actions 
and words that, although these actions and words are 
read in an exactly opposite sense by different persons, 
nothing he can now say can be considered of the same 
importance in relation to this subject either by his friends 
or enemies. 
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Inasmuch as the civil service falls under the executive 
department of our government, and the President has 
almost autocratic power over it, the views of a candidate 
for that office have far more pertinence than his views 
upon the tariff, soft money, pensions, or any of the other 
great questions of present moment. All the latter ques- 
tions must be determined by the legislative department, 
over which the President has power only through the veto 
and through such persuasive influence as messages from 
him to Congress may have. A President can make or 
unmake civil service reform. He cannot make or pre- 
vent tariff change except in the latter case, when there 
are less than two-thirds a majority against him, or his 
messages have weight in preventing such a majority. 
Long custom, however, has made it proper for a candi- 
date to express his views on legislative subjects, and no 
one would desire to curtail that privilege. 

But upon civil service reform a presidential candidate 
may speak with the weight of one who, if elected, will 
have the power to enforce his views. Reformers should 
not forget this when they are voting for presidential 
electors. They are not voting for or against the existing 
tariff, except in the most indirect way. But they are, 
whether they will or not, voting for or against civil service 
reform according to the character of the nominee. 

In determining upon the character of the present nom- 
inees for the Presidency, there is far more to guide the 
voter in the case of President Cleveland than in that of 
General Harrrison. Mr. Cleveland has been in executive 
positions since the beginning of his political career. 
Starting as mayor of Buffalo, he offended the bosses and 
delighted the best citizens by his outspoken hostility to 
“ pulls,” “deals,” and all the other evils of the spoils sys- 
tem. Elected to the governorship of New York, his acts 
fully justified the brilliant epigram, “We love him for the 
enemies he made.” ‘The antagonism he created in Tam- 
many Hall perilled the necessary electoral vote of his 
State. Thus, by acts and most outspoken words, he 
entered the Presidency as a civil service reformer. Had 
he not made himself conspicuous as the champion of ad- 
ministrative reform, he would neither have been nomi- 
nated nor elected. Has the promise he thus gave been 
fulfilled? Certainly, he has extended and improved the 
existing civil service laws; but to those departments to 
which they did not extend he has not altogether, but in 
a large measure, applied the test of party service to dis- 
missals and appointments. There he has disappointed 
reformers, In the States of Maryland and Indiana, he 
has even allowed the existing civil service laws to be 
twisted into a bastard spoils system. Such is the indict- 


ment reformers have against him. 
Mr. Harrison has occupied a very different position. 


He has no pertinent record as an executive officer. He 
was a general in the war, but it would be the height of 
absurdity to try to gather any indicia of his fitness to 
enforce civil service reform from such extraordinary ex- 
ecutive work. Since then, his political training has been 
altogether legislative ; and, if he is inclined toward civil 
service reform, his experience has not given him the least 


idea of the force which must be met if a President should 


wish to establish it. And what are the indications of his 
legislative career, even looking upon them merely as show- 
ing the aspirations of one without real experience? Abso- 
lutely irrelevant upon this point. He voted for the Pen- 
dleton bill; he spoke in 1882 of his desire to be relieved 
of any connection with the distribution of public patron- 
age. But the worst boss in the country is sometimes 
made tired by having fifty men apply for one possible 
office in his gift, and wishes no such worries fell to his lot. 
Against General Harrison the New York Evening Post 
brings the charge that he was exceedingly active in pro- 
curing offices for friends. This was some time ago; and, 
while it shows that he was not a reformer beyond his day 
and environment, it does not show that he will not be a 
reformer when the day and environment have changed. 
Again, the same paper says he lately spoke against civil 
service reform in the Senate. No calm-minded man can 
read General Harrison’s words without seeing that this is 
a twisting of their plain meaning. The gist of his words 
was, “ For Heaven’s sake, give us the brutal but honest 
spoils system rather than a hypocritical civil service re- 
form, under which men are turned out of office on secret 
charges of partisanship.” Now, while reformers cannot 
fully agree with Mr. Harrison in this wish, they can sym- 
pathize with his indignation. Dismissals for partisanship 
on secret charges are a disgusting spectacle in a free coun- 
try. No reformers will defend them. But to propose to 
overthrow a system which will destroy the power of pat- 
ronage, because it has shown an evil growth at one end, is 
unreasonable, especially when that end is the least im- 
portant one ; namely, of dismissals. If the entrance to 
the civil service is freed from patronage, the exit will 
finally take care of itself. To sum up the matter, Gen- 
eral Harrison’s career as a soldier gives no positive indi- 
cations of his disposition to enforce civil service reform ; 
his course as a legislator appears to show that he never 
thought of it until Pendleton and others brought a special 
act to his notice, and his vote on that act showed that he 


was willing to give the new system a trial. 
President Cleveland’s acts and deeds make a compen- 


dious record, upon which they can form a mature judg- 
ment for or against him as they choose; but Mr. Har- 
rison has no such record either to rely upon or to militate 
against him. No doubt, whatever he says in his letter of 
acceptance, there are many reformers who will prefer the 
promise which the President’s record gives for the future 
to the strongest pledges of one who has no pertinent rec- 
ord. But there are many others who are so little satisfied 
with the promise of the President’s record that they need 
only straightforward pledges to persuade them to take 
what might be called, at least, a leap in the dusk, although 
it is doubtful whether there are any reformers outside of 
Maryland and Indiana who would be willing to exchange 
the drift of the present administration for an altogether 
unpledged future. In short, it is hard to conceive of a 
time when words could have more effect on doubtful votes 
than proper pledges to civil service reform could have 
from General Harrison now, 
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MR. GOVE. 


Alderman Wilson, who deserves the thanks of all re- 
formers for never relaxing his efforts to defend and spread 
civil service reform, caused a commotion in the board by 
an amendment he offered at the late meeting. The order 
that “the civil service commissioners be, and hereby are, 
requested to place within their regulations the first and 
second assistant assessors and the laborers of the bridge 
department came up for action.” He moved to amend 
by striking out the word “laborers,” and insert in its 
stead “all employees.” 

Alderman Gove moved to amend by striking out the 
words “the first and second assistant assessors and.” 
Mr. Wilson’s amendment was passed by a vote of six to 
five. Mr. Gove’s was lost by a vote of four to seven. 
As the board has no power in the premises, the civil 
service of the city is not directly benefited by the order ; 
but, besides the fact that the recommendation is very 
likely to have weight with the civil service commissioners, 
and that it shows which of the aldermen favor reform and 
which oppose it, the amendment was of the greatest use 
in disclosing to the public the real opinions of Mr. Gove. 

This gentleman, who is chairman of the Republican 
Ward and City Committee, took this occasion to air his 
views upon civil service reform in general. His efforts 
remind of a speech made by that eminent Democrat, 
Mr. Whall, councilman of last year, and now politically 
dead. Mr. Whall, in what his friends considered a pecu- 
liarly happy phrase, characterized civil service reform as 
snivel service reform; and Mr. Gove, in perhaps less 
brilliant but more forcible language, hit off the same idea 
by alluding to it as a “damnable fraud.” 

A part of Mr. Gove’s speech, however, is music to 
reformers’ ears. He said: “We are here to represent 
the people, and the people demand that the Civil Service 
Law be carried out. So I shall vote to the passage of 
the order to put the employees of the bridge department 
under civil service laws.” Such an acknowledgment 
from an avowed enemy of the reform is valuable proof of 
its strength. The Hera/d, in commenting upon Mr. Gove’s 
attitude, says that, as he is chairman of the Republican 
Ward and City Committee, as he holds a recognized posi- 
tion as an exponent of Blaineism, and as an election of 
General Harrison would doubtless result in making Mr. 
Blaine the power behind the throne, it would be natural to 
expect that Mr. Gove’s influence would be potent in such 
an event; and the reformers of Massachusetts may well 
hesitate before they leave an administration which has 
given their State as excellent service in national offices as 
Mr. Cleveland has. The Republican papers have been 
trying to excuse Mr. Gove on the ground that he was only 
speaking of national civil service reform as administered 
by Democrats; but, as Mr. Gove spoke expressly of the 
a and city service, this excuse is as silly as it is bare- 

aced. 





CIVIL SERVICE REFORM AND THE PRESI- 
DENCY. 
To THE EpIToR CIvIL SERVICE RECORD: 

The Court of Appeals of the State of New York has 
recently unanimously decided, in the case of the People 
against Angle, reported 12 Cent. Rep. 759, that the Civil 
Service Act of that State, so far as it relates to the appoint- 
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ment of persons employed upon the public works and in 
the prisons of that State, is unconstitutional, on the ground 
that it impairs the power of appointment vested by the 
constitution of that State in the Superintendent of Public 
Works and the Inspector of Prisons. The argument pre- 
sented to the court was that in which civil service reform- 
ers have generally agreed,— that the effect of the civil 
service laws is not really to restrict the appointing power, 
but to emancipate it from the subjection to political influ- 
ence and pressure which had practically deprived the 
Executive in many instances of the power of selection, and 
to provide instead a method of ascertaining the qualifica- 
tions of candidates, so as to give to every citizen an equal 
opportunity for appointment. The court had before it the 
affidavit of Mr. Burt, in which the results of his practical 
experience were stated, and in which he distinctly testified 
that the “ effect of said civil service system has been greatly 
to enlarge the scope of selection for appointment to subor- 
dinate offices, and increase the freedom and power of choice 
on the part of the various executive officers to whom the 
right of appointing their subordinates is intrusted by the 
Constitution or the laws.” 

The court were also referred to the various declarations 
of public men which support this proposition. But, never- 
theless, it was held that, as the constitution of the State of 
New York vested in the Superintendent of Public Works 
the power of appointing his subordinates, and no language 
was used which authorized the legislature to prescribe their 
qualifications or provide methods by which such qualifica- 
tions could be ascertained, the power was unlimited. 

Perhaps nothing that has happened since the commence- 
ment of the reform agitation shows so clearly how much 
yet remains to be accomplished in the work of reform. 
Seven eminent judges, belonging to both political parties, 
and acquainted with the history of the reform, have not 
been convinced that its character and effect are really to 
increase the freedom of the appointing power to select 
subordinate officers on the ground of merit. It ought to 
be easy for people to understand the importance of im- 
pressing upon the public mind the real character of the 
reform system, and the necessity of making allowances for 
public men who fail, owing to lack of proper support from 
their subordinates and advisers, to do all for the promo- 
tion and efficiency of the reform system that we desire. I 
am persuaded that many of the criticisms that have been 
made upon the action of the President have for this reason 
been unjust. In many instances, the opposition which he 
has encountered has been an honest opposition, because 
of a misconception of the true nature of the system. In 
many instances, removals have been made in the sincere 
belief that they were for good cause, which have been 
criticised by those who did not fully appreciate the grounds 
on which they were made ; and it is a remarkable fact that 
the worst appointments which have been made by the pres- 
ent Administration have been approved by a Republican 
Senate. Nothing perhaps would show more clearly than 
this that the reform of the civil service is not a party meas- 
ure. Nor is there anything in the history of the Republican 
candidate for President which would lead reformers to sup- 
pose that he has that firmness of character which would 
enable him to resist the pressure that will be brought upon 
any President as well as Mr. Cleveland has done. In spite 
of all criticisms that may be passed upon the present ad- 
ministration, the fact cannot be disputed that it has done 
more to advance the cause of civil service reform than any 
administration since that of John Quincy Adams, 
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The REcorpD quotes from a Maine reformer the opinion 
that the issue of civil service reform is more urgent than that 
of the tariff. This remark is open to two observations :— 

1. Questions must be decided by the country as they 
arise. The question of the tariff has become one calling 
for immediate solution, owing to the accumulating surplus 
in the public treasury. No one can deny that this surplus 
is a source of temptation to extravagance, and that its con- 
tinuance and increase would work as much injury to the 
American people as any corruption that has ever existed 
in the civil service. 

2. It should be remembered that a high tariff which dis- 
criminates in favor of special industries is as much the 
subject of abuse from selfish or corrupt politicians as the 
civil service is or ever has been. Anything that prevents 
a source of corruption must, in the nature of the case, be 
a public benefit. It seems, therefore, to a great many 
New York reformers that the cause of civil service reform 
can best be advanced by supporting Mr. Cleveland for 
re-election. Everetr P. WHEELER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PREFERENCE TO VETERANS.— RESTRICTIONS ON THE POWER 
OF REMOVAL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 


The comments made in the July number of the Recorp 
on “The Situation in Buffalo,” and the criticism of the 
resolution offered and remarks made by me at the last 
annual meeting of the Buffalo Civil Service Reform As- 
sociation, indicate a misapprehension of the precise nat- 
ure of the legislation criticised and disapproved of at that 
meeting. 

The most cursory examination of the statute in ques- 
tion shows that the effect of the restriction which it im- 
poses on the power of removal is very different from that 
of a simple requirement that reasons should be assigned 
when changes are made in the classified service. This 
statute makes it a misdemeanor for the head of a depart- 
ment to remove a veteran except for cause shown and 
after a hearing, the practical effect of which is to impose 
a penalty of fine or imprisonment for a mistaken exercise 
of discretion in the removal of subordinates from office. 
‘What shall be deemed sufficient “cause shown” or what 
the nature of the “hearing ” which must be had, the head 
of the department must determine at his own peril. This 
is radically different from a mere requirement that he 
should state his reasons, which, at most, operates only 
as a moral restraint on his actions. 

We, in Buffalo, had supposed it to be a cardinal prin- 
ciple of civil service reform that the power of removal 
should not be restricted. The wisdom of the require- 
ment for which you contend is questionable, and is so 
regarded by many whose interest in and fidelity to the 
cause of reform is not doubted, prominent among whom 
I may mention the able editor of the New York LZvening 
Fost; but, be this as it may, it seems very clear to me 
that the restriction imposed by this statute, which goes 
much further, must necessarily impair the efficiency of the 
public service by the limitation placed upon the power of 
removal. 

Your criticism of my remarks made at the time of offer- 
ing the resolution adopted by the Buffalo Association 
seems to be based, in part at least, on a misconception 
of what was said. My denunciation of the legislation 
under discussion was accompanied by the statement that 
at the time the bill was passed by the New York legislat- 
ure the only opposition manifested was voiced by Assem- 
blyman Crosby of New York City, who at the same time 
stated his willingness to support the measure, if it were 





amended so as to embrace all subordinate officers without 
discriminating specially in favor of the veterans. 

I did state as directly and positively as I could that 
such a restriction on the power of removal would tend to 
establish a life tenure of office, and, practically, an oli- 
garchy of office-holders, and that such a system would be 
less desirable from almost every point of view than the 
much derided spoils system; but it was the exemption 
of the veterans from discharge rather than the preference 
given them in the examinations which was characterized 
as a step in the wrong direction, which, if followed by 
further legislation, as suggested by Mr. Crosby, would be 
productive of results more odious than those experienced 
under the spoils system. 

The preference given to veterans necessarily destroys 
the competitive feature of the examinations where they 
apply ; and here, in Buffalo, we find them to possess a 
capacity for “intrigue, election manipulation, and beer- 
drinking,” etc., at least equally with other candidates. I 
am not oblivious, however, to the fact that the veteran 
nuisance is temporary, and, therefore, alone furnishes no 
sufficient reason for abandoning the reform movement. 

But, on the other hand, the principle involved in the 
legislation condemned by our Association is vital. To 
extend the civil service laws by restricting the power of 
removal would be destructive of all discipline, and could 
not but impair the efficiency of the service in so far as it 
prevented or interfered with the discharge of unworthy 
public servants from office; while any supposed addi- 
tional safeguard against the monopoly of public office by 
professional politicians certainly would not compensate 
for the establishment of a life tenure of office as a per- 
manent feature of our civil service. 

The fact that the civil service reform movement has 
been opposed unjustly and unreasonably in past years on 
the assumption that a law embodying the principles of 
the merit system would establish a life tenure of office 
should not blind us to the truth that such a criticism, if 
well founded, would constitute a sufficient reason for the 
repeal of every civil service law on the statute books. 

Frank M. Loomis. 

BUFFALO, July 31, 1888. 


The above letter will correct any misunderstand- 
ing of the article criticised, when we say it fully ex: 
presses our views. 

We do not approve of a law which forbids re- 
moval from office except for cause shown at a hear- 
ing, and still less when confined to a single class, as 
in the case of confining it to veterans. The wisdom 
of even the slight restriction upon the power of re- 
moval which would arise from requiring a statement 
of reasons for dismissal is questioned by some of the 
most sincere reformers, although the latest and best 
evidence seems to us to dispose of the objection the 
doubters raise. 

We thought, however, that the Buffalo reformers 
went too far, because they seemed to think that the 


preference to veterans and the restriction upon their 
removal practically resulted in something worse than 
the spoils system ; but Mr. Loomis’s remark, “I am 
not oblivious, however, to the fact that the veteran 
nuisance is temporary, and, therefore, alone furnishes 
no sufficient reason for abandoning the reform move- 


ment,” reassures us upon this point. 
Ep, RECORD. 
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A REPORT RELATING TO THE CIVIL SERVICE 
IN THE INDIANAPOLIS POST-OFFICE. 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 14, 1888. 


To the Executive Committee of the Indiana Civil Service Re- 
form Association : 


Gentlemen,— 1 ask leave to submit to you two or three of 

the late instances of the management of the civil service in the 
Indianapolis post-office. 
‘J. A. Downey on the 7th of May last had been a letter-car- 
rier of the Indianapolis post-office for fifteen years, and had 
had the same route the entire time. This route included one 
side of that part of Meridian Street in this city devoted mostly 
to the wholesale trade ; and, considering the value of the inter- 
ests involved, and the supreme necessity of promptness and 
regularity in delivering and taking up its mail, the route was of 
the highest importance. 

Toward the last of April, 1888, Postmaster Jones called 
Downey into his room, and told him that he wanted his resig- 
nation, either willingly or otherwise, by May to. In answer to 
questions by Downey, Jones told him that he had nothing 
against him, but that he simply wanted his place for another 
man. Downey, depending entirely on his pay for support, and 
not having expected a dismissal, asked the chairman of the 
Democratic County Committee—for whom he had carried 
mail for years —to ask Postmaster Jones to extend his time 
a little, to give him a chance to look for another place, which, 
he correctly anticipated, his partial deafness would render it 
difficult to find. The chairman did so; and a few days later 
Jones called Downey in, and told him that he would extend his 
time to June 1, if Downey would then resign without any 
“fuss.” Downey agreed todoso. Again Jones repeated that 
he had nothing against him, but wanted his place for another 
man, and would give him a recommendation at the proper time. 


At this point, the people for whom the work was being done, 
and whose interest, presumably, was first to be consulted, 
stepped in, entirely without Downey’s knowledge, as follows: 


“INDIANAPOLIS, May 3, 1888. 
“ Mr. Aquilla Jones, Postmaster, Indianapolis : 


“ Dear Sir,— We, the undersigned, whose mail is and has 
been delivered by J. A. Downey, one of the letter-carriers of 
~~ office, understand that his resignation has been asked for 


you. 

“We — express our highest satisfaction with the man- 
ner in which he has performed his duties, and respectfully ask 
that he be retained in the service.” . 


To the above, the names of about one hundred and seventy 
individuals and firms are annexed. — Ep. RECORD. 

Except possibly a few persons who may have been missed 
and three who refused to sign, the list embraces all the people, 
Democrats, Republicans, and those of all other political pro- 
clivities, for whom Downey worked. The president of the 
Hendricks Club and two other Democrats refused to sign, but 
not one had any fault to find with the way in which the work 
had been done. 

This petition was taken to Jones by Mr. John C. Perry,a 
large wholesale grocer. Jones said he would not grant it, 
because Downey had agreed that, if he would extend his time 
to June 1, he would resign, and that he had promised his place 
to another man. The change was made at that date. 


Andrew J. Wells served through the Mexican War as a 
private, and was a soldier in the Union army during the entire 
War of Secession. He was made lieutenant for conduct on 
the battle-field of Shiloh. To-day completes nineteen years 
and one month’s service in this post-office. During that time, 
except as hereinafter stated, he has received but one demerit 
mark, which was for a tardiness of two minutes. A few days 
ago, he was handed his dismissal, to take effect to-day, for 
failure to perform his duties and for insubordination. He was 
told that his failure to perform his duties consisted in not hav- 
ing taken the mail from a certain box last Sunday. The box 
was not and never has been upon his route. He, however, 
passes it every day; and, as a matter of accommodation to the 
carrier upon that route, he has, by an arrangement made in 
1883, ever since taken the mail from that box on week-days, 
—never on Sundays,—and he never was ordered to do it on 





Sundays. His insubordination consisted in simply attempting 
to defend himself when charged by James H. Deery, head of 
carriers, with the failure to perform his duties, as above stated. 
It was done in proper language and manner. But Deery 
remarked that he must have discipline; and a failure to keep 
quiet was evidently, in his mind, a breach of that requirement. 
Mr. Wells is a well-known and respected citizen, and is held 
as a model public servant by the people whom he served in that 
capacity. 

Side by side with these cases, I set another. Postmaster 
Jones appointed John R. Tompkins a clerk in this post-office. 
He had not been a soldier, but his father had served in the 
Confederate army. He was put to work at one of the delivery 
windows, in view of the public passing through the post-office 
vestibule. The records of the Marion County Criminal Court 
show the following, filed Nov. 17, 1887: — 


“STATE OF INDIANA versus JOHN R. TompKINS. NO. 20329. 


“The grand jurors for the county of Marion and State of 
Indiana, upon their oath, present that John R. Tompkins, on 
the fourth day of October, A.p. 1887, at and in the county of 
Marion and State aforesaid, did then and there unlawfully give 
to Alice M. Archer, who was then and there a person under 
the age of twenty-one years, a quantity of liquor greater than a 
gill and less than a quart, contrary to the form of the statute 
In such case made and provided and against the peace and 
dignity of the State of Indiana.” 


In the same case, Nov. 27, 1887, the following entry was 
made in Order Book 23, at page 469 : — 


“ Comes now the State of Indiana by James L. Mitchell, 
prosecuting attorney, comes also the defendant in person and 
by counsel [Aquilla Q. Jones]. The said defendant now waives 
arraignment to the indictment herein, and enters a plea of 
guilty. It is by the court, therefore, ordered and adjudged 
that the said defendant, for the offence by him so committed, 
do make his fine to the State of Indiana in the penal sum of 
twenty-five dollars, that he pay the fine and costs herein, and 
stand committed until said fine and costs are paid or re- 
plevied.” 


The additional undisputed facts are that the “ person under 
the age of twenty-one years” was a girl thirteen years and 
some months old; that she got acquainted with Tompkins in 
passing through the vestibule of the post-office on her way to 
and from school; that he asked her to ride, and met her away 
from home at night for that purpose ; that the liquor was given 
her at a saloon across Fall Creek, outside of the city, and 
again at a resort some five miles further in the country. 
The arrested man was first brought before the mayor. One 
of the sons of Postmaster Jones appeared as his attorney, and 
the matter was sent to the grand jury. The same attorney 
appeared when the prisoner pleaded guilty, and was fined in the 
criminal court. The grand jury is known as “ Sullivan’s Grand 
Jury,” and is the same that refused, in the face of the plainest 
evidence, to indict the tally-sheet forgers, who have since been 
sent to the penitentiary by the United States Court. 

When arrested, Tompkins was suspended by Postmaster 
Jones. Afterward, he was returned to his clerkship in the 
post-office, and is in that position now. 

The termination of the case in the criminal court was not 
published in the papers at the time, as is usually done; and 
the public was first informed of the termination when it was 
observed that Tompkins had returned to work. How long he 
had then been reinstated is not known, as he was put at work 
which kept him usually from public view. 

Comment cannot add anything to these cases. They are 
simply additional examples of the brazen shamelessness with 
which Postmaster Jones, in violation of his oath of office and 
of the law, has worked out all but twelve of the former em- 
ployees, and in every case has worked in and kept in his parti- 
sans. He started in by saying that he would not appoint 
Republicans in the classified service, no matter how high they 
stood on examination; and he never has. He started in by 
saying publicly of the law, “I despise it”; and without hin- 
drance he has literally spewed it out of his post-office. March 
30, 1888, he said in the Indianapolis Sentine/ : “ When I filled 
a vacancy, I always put in a Democrat, who had passed the 
civil service examination, in preference to a Republican,—a 
course which was not only natural, but entirely justifiable.” 
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With the commencement of his operations, the service began 
to deteriorate ; and, during all this time, this city has had and 
has now an inefficient and unreliable mail service. And the 
working efficiency of the office was never so badly wrecked as 
it is to-day. Within six months, mail has lain undistributed in 
this office until the rats have eaten through the sacks and built 
nests in it. 

The difference between the men dismissed and the men 
appointed by Postmaster Jones is radical. I distinctly make 
a few exceptions from both bodies; but, in the aggregate, the 
former were tidy. These are not. The former had a good 
bearing. These have not. The former took pride in their 
work and in the high grade of their office. These care little 
but for pay-day and in some way to get mail off of their hands. 
The former were extremely careful. These are careless to 
exasperation. The former were complete masters of the work 
of the office. These practically never are. The former were 
thoroughly skilled. These are unskilled, and have no desire 
to become skilled. The former were ruled by the postmaster. 
These act and feel independent of the postmaster. The former 
were not “offensive partisans.” These are petty politicians. 
This comparison could be carried farther and into matters 
more offensive; but it is sufficient to say that, if the merit sys- 
tem, impartially carried out, should produce such results, the 
law would better be repealed. 

At the present time, the indications are that Postmaster 
Jones means to take away every place from the twelve remain- 
ing old employees, and put in his partisans before the coming 
election.* In some cases, he picks up a cause. This is the 
only lawful ground for dismissal, but the same rule should be 
applied to all alike. Now, Postmaster Jones does not apply 
the same rule to all. This charge was shown to be true two 
years ago, and it is true now. Few can compare the retention 
of Tompkins with the dismissal of Wells for “cause” without 
a feeling of outrage. This is the spoils system in its most 
degraded form. George, a Democratic carrier, grossly insulted 
a reputable citizen for remonstrating with him about unbear- 
able blunders in the delivery of mail. Yet the citizen could 
not even get a respectful hearing from Jones. But a street-car 
driver told Jones that Sterns, a Republican, had made a slight- 
ing remark of Mr. Hendricks. Sterns denied it; yet he was 
dismissed instantly, and was refused time to bring witnesses 
to sustain his denial, while George is in the service to-day. 
Two Republican carriers, Eddy and Armstead, fight, and 
are dismissed forthwith. Two Democratic carriers, Ellis and 
McDonald, fight, and are retained. He dismissed Sample, a 
Republican, for owing a debt of $10 to a storekeeper, which he 
was trying under difficulties to pay; but he refused to dismiss 
Crane, a Democrat, who owed a widow $47.96, and would not 
pay. After he had dismissed Wilmington, a soldier of four 
years’ service and a clerk without fault, Jones said he had 
done it because Wilmington had been a challenger at the polls 
at the presidential election of 1884. This charge was proved 
to be a delibrate falsehood; yet Wilmington has not been rein- 
stated, and Jones has not even apologized for his dishonorable 
course. On the other hand, Postmaster Jones has always 
allowed his Democratic employees to indulge in all manner of 
political activity, of which late examples are Conklin, a clerk, 
going without permission, but unpunished, to the St. Louis 
convention, which recently renominated President Cleveland, 
and James H. Deery, head of carriers and chairman of a 
Seventh Ward meeting to form a Cleveland campaign club; 
and, while the government at one end was spending money to 
bring “Sim” Coy, the tally-sheet forger, to justice, employees 
of the post-office, without rebuke from Jones, were contributing 
it at the other end to help Coy to escape. Further, Jones kept 
the negro, “ Mugwump” Harrison, after it had come to light 
that he had offered to sell his services in 1884 to a Republican 
for $25. Later, he offered his services to organize Democratic 
clubs to Mr. Simeon Coy, then chairman of the Democratic 
County Committee, if the latter would assist in the “incidental 
expenses.”” Then it came to light that, as an attorney in the 
case of Swannegan v. Swannegan, he had in writing offered to 
sell out his client for $10, “nothing more or less.” He spoke 
of it as a “digression from the ordinary course of practice.” 
All this did not seem to stagger Postmaster Jones; but, when 
Harrison was tried in the criminal court on a charge of forgery, 
and was found innocent by the jury, Jones discharged him. 
Following the Tompkins case, it might be reasoned that, if 


*One, G. W. Sulgrove, a soldier, has since been notified to leave August 1. 





Harrison had pleaded guilty, he might, after suffering his pun- 
ishment, have again taken up his duties as carrier. These few 
examples, taken at random, show that the rule has not been 
the same for all. The history of this office during the past 
three years has been and is now fittingly crowned by the spec- 
tacle of John Dodd as the ruling spirit of the local civil service 
examining board. 

Nearly all of these facts have been brought before the 
administration, a course which it is useless to pursue further. 
The administration is not uninformed. It has never been with- 
out an absolute and instantaneous remedy. Its studied indif- 
ference to violation of law is the insolence of office, and it is 
alike insulting to civil service reformers and to the people of 
Indiana. 

The cause of civil service reform is not lost in Indiana. In 
no other State does it progress so rapidly. Two years ago, 
the lower branch of legislature passed, by a decided majority, 
the best reform bill that has yet been drawn; and it only 
needed a change of four votes to get it through the upper 
house, when legislation became locked by a rupture between 
the houses. There is every prospect that at the coming elec- 
tion a general assembly will be returned that will gladly pass 
this bill 

And the time will come when this post-office will have a 
postmaster and a local examining board, who will have the 
confidence of the people as an upright judge has it, and whose 
conscientious performance of their duties will not fill this office 
with a crop of favorites and ward politicians, and all of one 
political stripe. Then every man and woman in Indiana who 
wants to share in public employment will, without hesitation, 
enter the competitive lists, and will feel that, whatever his 
color, his religion, his politics, his occupation, or his social 
station, and however devoid of official or partisan influence, he 
will be fairly and justly treated, and that, if by the competitive 
tests he is the best man, he will receive an appointment accord- 
ingly. And further, when he has thus obtained his position, 
he will not be deprived of it by eager “ politics ”; but 
he will be judged by the way in which he does his work, by 
his faithfulness and efficiency alone. That condition of doin 
the public business upon business principles will, by compari- 
son, only make more apparent the ay of the management 
of the past three years. ucius B. SwIiFT. 





A SPECIAL MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


ANALYSIS OF THE COMMISSION’S REPORT.— EFFECT OF 
RECENT CHANGES IN THE RULES.— PROGRESS 
OF THE REFORM. 


WASHINGTON, July 23.— The President sent to Congress 
to-day the following message: — 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the second section of chapter twenty-seven of the laws of 1883, en- 
titled ‘‘An Act to regulate and improve the Civil Service of the United States,” I 
herewith transmit the fourth report of the United States Civil Service Commission, 
covering the period between the sixteenth day of January, 1886, and the first day of 
July, 1887. While this report has especial reference to the operations of the Com- 
mission during the period above mentioned, it contains, with its accompanying appen- 
dices, much valuable information concerning the inception of civil service reform 
and its growth and progress, which cannot fail to be interesting and instructive to all 
who desire improvement in administrative methods. During the time covered by 
the report, 15,852 persons were examined for admission in the classified civil service 
of the government in all its branches, of whom 10,746 passed the examination and 
5,106 failed. Of those who passed the examination, 2,976 were applicants for admis- 
sion to the departmental service at Washington, 2,547 were examined for admission 
to the customs service, and 5,222 for admission to the postal service. During the 
same period, 547 appointments were made from the eligible lists to the departmental 
service, 641 to the customs service, and 3,254 to the postal service. 

Concerning separations from the classified service, the report only informs us of 
such as have occurred among employees in the public service who had been ap- 
pointed from eligible lists under civil service rules. When these rules took effect, 
they did not apply to the persons then in the service, comprising a full complement 
of employees who obtained their positions independently of the new law. The Com- 
mission has no record of the separations in this numerous class; and the discrepancy 
apparent in the report between the number of appointments made in the respective 
branches of the service from the lists of the Commission and the small number of 
separations mentioned is, to a great extent, accounted for by vacancies, of which no 
report was made to the Commission, occurring among those who held their places 
without examination and certification, which vacancies were filled by appointment 
from the eligible lists. 

In the departmental service there occurred between the sixteenth day of January, 
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1886, and the thirteenth day of June, 1887, among the employees appointed from the 
eligible lists under civil service rules, 17 removals, 36 resignations, and 5 deaths. 
This does not include 14 separations in the grade of special pension examiners, 4 by 
removal, 5 by resignation, and 5 by death. In the classified customs and postal 
service, the number of separations among those who received absolute appointments 
under civil service rules is given for the period between the first day of January, 
1886, and the thirtieth day of June, 1887. It appears that such separations in the 
customs service for the time mentioned embraced 21 removals, 5 deaths, and 18 res- 
ignations, and in the postal service 256 removals, 23 deaths, and 469 resignations. 

More than a year has passed since the expiration of the period covered by the 
report of the Commission. Within the time which has thus elapsed, many important 
changes have taken place in furtherance of a reform in our civil service. The rules 
and regulations governing the violations of the law upon the subject have been com- 
pletely remodelled in such manner as to render the enforcement of the statute more 
effective and greatly increase its usefulness. Among other things, the scope of the 
examinations prescribed for those who seek to enter the classified service has been 
better defined and made more practical, the number of names to be certified from the 
eligible lists to the appointing officers from which a selection is made has been reduced 
from 4 to 3, the maximum limitation of the age of persons seeking entrance to the 
classified service to forty-five years has been changed, and reasonable provision has 
been made for the transfer of employees from one department to another in proper 
cases. A plan has also been devised providing for the examination of applicants for 
promotion in the service, which, when in full operation, will eliminate all chance of 
favoritism in the advancement of employees by making promotion a reward of merit 
and faithful discharge of duty. 

Until within a few weeks there was no uniform classification of employees in the 
different executive departments of the government. As a result of this condition, 
in some of the departments positions could be obtained without a civil service exami- 
nation, because they were not within the classification of such department; while in 
other departments an examination and certification were necessary to obtain posi- 
tions of the same grade, because such positions were embraced in the classifications 
applicable to those departments. The exception of laborers, watchmen, and mes- 
sengers from examination and classification gave opportunity, in the absence of any 
rule guarding against it, for the employment, free from civil service restrictions, of 
persons under these designations, who were immediately detailed to do clerical work. 
All this has been obviated by the application to all the departments of an extended 
and uniform classification, embracing grades of employees not theretofore included, 
and by the adoption of a rule prohibiting the detail of laborers, watchmen, or messen- 


gers to clerical duty. . : 
The path of civil service reform has not at all times been pleasant nor easy, the 


scope and purpose of the reform having been much misapprehended; and this has 
not only given rise to strong opposition, but has led to the invocation by its friends to 
compass objects that in the least related to it. Thus, partisans of the patronage 
system have naturally condemned it. Those who do not understand its meaning 
either distrust it or, when disappointed, because in its present stage it is not applied 
to every real or imaginary ill, accuse those charged with its enforcement with faith- 
lessness to civil service reform. Its importance has frequently been underestimated, 
and the support of good men has thus been lost by their lack of interest in its 


success. ; ' 
Besides all these difficulties, those responsible for the administration of the gov- 


ernment in its executive branches have been and still are often annoyed and irritated 
by the disloyalty to the service and the insolence of employees who semain in place 
as the beneficiaries and the relics or reminders of the vicious system of appointment 
which civil service reform was intended to displace. 

And yet these are but the incidents of an advance movement, which is radical 
and far-reaching. The people are, notwithstanding, to be congratulated upon the 
progress which has been made and upon the firm, practical, and sensible foundation 
upon which this reform now rests. 

With a continuation of the intelligent fidelity which has hitherto characterized 
the work of the Commission, with a continuation and increase of the favor and 
liberality which have been lately evinced by the Congress in the proper equipment 
of the Commission for its work, with a firm but conservative and reasonable support 
of the reform by all its friends, and with the disappearance of opposition which must 
inevitably follow its better understanding, the execution of the Civil Service Law 
cannot fail to ultimately answer the hopes in which it had its origin. 


Grover CLEVELAND, 
Executive Mansion, July 23, 1888. 





MR. CLIFFORD’S LETTER. 


Following is the full text of Civil Service Commis- 
sioner Clifford’s letter of resignation : — 


NEw BEDFORD, July 25, 1888. 
To his Excellency Oliver Ames, Governor: 

Dear Sir,—\ hereby respectfully resign the office of civil 
service commissioner. 

I need not say that this action is impelled by no loss of in- 
terest in the reform or of confidence in its ultimate success. 
On the contrary, my few years’ experience upon the commis- 
sion, where I have seen the working of the system in its de- 
tails, has only strengthened my conviction that, when honestly 
and wisely administered, the principles upon which it rests are 
not only sound in theory, but are essential to a pure public 


a 





service. But the pressure of my private and professional 
affairs, and the desire for greater freedom of action in the 
present presidential campaign, the result of which I believe to 
be of vast importance to the reformed system, compel me to 
ask to be relieved from duties which have been most agreeable 
to me. The system is now thoroughly established in this 
Commonwealth, and in the hands of very able and experienced 
associates it is wisely and honestly administered. My desire 
to see the same uniformity which characterizes their adminis- 
tration here applied to the national service leads me to seek 
the success of the one political party which, in my opinion, 
must be relied upon to secure the result. The belief that I 
can labor for this end with greater freedom and activity when 
relieved from official position, and that the work of the com- 
mission will suffer no injury from my withdrawal, induces my 
resignation. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES W. CLIFFORD. 





Ex-Representative Arthur Lord, of Plymouth, succeeds Mr. Clifford on the 
State Civil Service Commission. The appointment was announced at a meeting of 
the Executive Council yesterday, but laid over one week, under the rules for confir- 
mation. Mr. Lord is a lawyer of Plymouth and Boston, was born in Port Washing- 
ton, Wis., Sept. 2, 1850, and is a graduate of Harvard University. He has he'd 
various town offices, and was a member of the State House of Representatives in 
1885 and 1886, serving on the committees on probate and chancery, election laws, and 
judiciary. He was chairman of the last-named committee in 1886, and was defeated 
for re-election that fall. He has since taken no active part in politics.— Boston Post, 
August 9. 





THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE LAWS. 
[Boston Post, July 28.] 


A single set of figures gives conclusive answer to the charge that the Civil Ser- 
vice Act has been violated for partisan purposes. For the five years from July 16, 
1883, to June 30, 1888, embracing about two years under Arthur and three under 
Cleveland, the whole number of certifications for appointment in the classified 
departmental service in Washington has been 1,564. The classified service here 
contained under the old rules about 6,600 persons. Here, then, was an average of 
313 appointments per year, or 47 per year in 1,000. Every one who has had any- 
thing to do with large bodies of men knows that a change like this, of less than five 
per cent. a year, is sure to occur from natural cauces,— death, voluntary resignation, 
and removal for cause. I believe the figures show that there was a slightly greater 
percentage of changes under Arthur than under Cleveland, but that is immaterial. 
The number for the fiscal year just closed was 311,—two less than the average. 
Five per cent. a year is a low average even for natural causes; and, even if every 
one of the 1,564 changes had occurred during the three years of Cleveland, raising 
the yearly average to a little less than eight per cent., it would not have raised a 
presumption of improper removals. The theory that there have been such removals 
in the classified service is a myth, acknowledged to be so by every well-informed man 
in Washington, and every one of the five thousand, more or less, Republican clerks 
who daily wend their way to the great department buildings, as undisturbed by fear 
of removal as under Hayes, Garfield, or Arthur. Indeed, if there is any difference, 
their places are more secure now than they were under the Republican régime; for 
they no longer hold them at the beck of some Senator or Representative for whom 
they have done service. . . . 


At the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, over six hundred employees, who are 
not even in the classified service, hold the places which they won under Republican 
administrations. .. . 


As an illustration of the prevailing method of doing business, twenty changes 
were required to be made in the Treasury Department a few days ago. They were 
so arranged that there were nineteen transfers, and there was only one dismissal. . . . 


Perhaps the best test of the President’s political sincerity is the order forbidding 
assistant postmasters, deputy collectors, and private secretaries of appointing officers 
serving on examining boards. Under the Republican régime, these officers were 
allowed to serve, and were in a position to give useful political information to the 
appointing officers. 


We are now at the opening of a presidential campaign; and I beg to suggest to 
you, citizens of the State of Indiana, that there is always in such campaigns a danger 
to be avoided; namely, that the citizen may overlook the important local and State 
interests which are also involved in the campaign. I beg, therefore, to suggest that 
you turn your minds, not only to the consideration of the questions connected with 
national legislation and national administration, but that you think deeply and well 
of those things that concern our local affairs. There are some such now presented 
to you that have to do with the honor and prosperity of the State. 

There are some questions that ought not to divide parties, but upon which all 


good men ought to agree. I speak of only one: the great benevolent institutions — 
the fruit of our Christian civilization, endowed by the bounty of the State, main- 
tained by public taxes, and intended for the care and education of the disabled 
classes a our community — ought to be lifted above all party influence, benefit, or 
control. [Cheers.] I believe you can do nothing that will more greatly enhance the 
estimation in which the State of Indiana is held by her sister States than to see to 
it suitable, well-regulated, and strict civil service is provided for the administration 
of the benevolent and penal institutions of the State of Indiana.— General Har- 
vison, July 19, 1888. 





